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THE conflict between Marxist philosophy and 
organized Christianity, which prior to the out- 
break of the second World War exerted a 
considerable influence upon the growth of 
European political extremism, has during the past 
few years assumed such an increasingly violent 
character that now it is regarded as one of the 
paramount factors most responsible for the sorry 
state of affairs of the present day. Indeed, since 
the dawn of peace such a conflict, far from 
abating, has become an integral part of the 
diplomatic war now being waged between Soviet 
Russia and the U.S.A.; the ideological gulf 
separating these two countries being the mani- 
festation, not only of hostile economic and 
political systems, but also of existent moral 
forces rooted in what is, generally speaking, still 
regarded as Christianity. 

Of the three main Christian branches—Ortho- 
doxy, Protestantism, and Catholicism—the last has 
steadily emerged as the most actively combative. 
With the Orthodox Church once more sub- 
servient to the Russian State, and a spiritually 
de-centralized Protestantism organizationally in- 
capable of co-ordinated efforts, the Catholic 
Church has, in fact, emerged as the top exponent 


' of Christianity as a whole, as opposed to 


Marxism, rightly or wrongly identified by the 
Catholic Church with Communism in_ politics. 
Materialism in philosophy, and Atheism in the 
religious field. 

Between the two world wars, Catholic exertions 
against this Marxian trinity were mostly con- 
fined to Europe. or more precisely to the West. 
The satellization of the Balkans by Russia, the 
emergence of Red China, the current Asiatic 


Islam, Marxism, and the Vatican 
By AVRO MANHATTAN 


political convulsions, the unrest in the Middle 
and Near East, the subterranean rumblings of an 
awakening racial consciousness in Africa, now 
have enlarged the original conflict to such 
dimensions that the old Catholic Western spiritual 
battle-line has become not only insufficient but 
inadequate. 

Catholic strategy, therefore, was bound to be 
modified, indeed transtormed, into a kind of 
spiritual Chinese Wall, to be extended, not only 
as tar as the East, but wherever Marxism was 
triumphant. As a result, the Catholic Church had 
to trespass in non-Christian territory—that is to 
say, in Africa and in Asia. Unlike in the West 

-where her members enabled her to carry out 
her policy with powerful religious and associated 
political backing—here the Catholic Church found 
herself in an alien field; for not only were there 
no Catholics, but there were not even Christians 
in sufficient numbers to ensure her the minimum 
of support. Hence the necessity of making allies 
of all who are preoccupied by the same dangers. 
The latest recruit, surprisingly enough, has proved 
to be Islam. 

The very contemplation of a Christian-Moslem 
front is epoch-making. To be sure, Moslem- 
Christian alliances have been made before, but 
they were invariably of a political or military, 
never of a religious, nature like the one now in 
progress, whose character is precisely the reverse 
of what has taken place throughout the bloody 
history of Christian-Moslem relations. 

Concrete steps have already been taken. The 
Egyptian Minister to the Vatican has repeatedly 
discussed in Cairo the possibility of an agreement 
between the Catholic Church and the Moslem 
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world for a joint defence of Christianity and 
Islam against the dangers of Communist 
Materialism and Atheism. The far-reaching 
etfects of such a move, were it to achieve com- 
pletion, cannot be tully estimated. A look at the 
Moslem world would suffice to give an idea of 
the vast repercussions that a united Catholic- 
Moslem front would produce simultaneously in 
the spiritual and geographical fields. They would 
reverberate across three continents—from_ the 
north-west of Africa to the Near, Middle, and 
Far East, almost to the Pacific Ocean. The 
prospect of a Catholic-Islamic entente, of course, 
automatically raises some pertinent questions. 
Were it to become a concrete reality, could the 
Moslem leaders arouse enthusiasm sufficient for 
the launching of an ideological Jehad or Holy 
War against Communism? And admitting they 
could, would they be able to wage it with the 
necessary efficiency to reach their objective? 

In the past, a Holy War, to be effective, had 
to (a) have an enemy, (4) be promoted on religious 
ground, and (c) have a leader. At present the 
enemy is there, no doubt—the contemporary 
substitute of Islam’s traditional Christian foe, 
Communism. But would the Marxist credo suffice 
to provoke an enmity capable of stirring the 
Moslem world into concerted action? In _ the 
Islamic world, a Holy War, even if called 
ideological hostility, cannot be divorced from 
religious zeal. And religious zeal at present is 
no longer what it used to be. The economic prob- 
lem has become a far more powerful factor. 
Today the hope of economic security, even when 
screened by specious political or religious labels, 
is far more powerful than believers and Agnostics 
alike care to admit. A Moslem war against 
Communism could prove this more clearly than 
anything in the past. For the fact that three- 
quarters of the Islamic masses live in the most 
abject poverty, and above all that the Communist 
promise of economic betterment, even if. still 
somewhat vague, has already allured most of 
them, is one lable to upset the most elaborate 
calculations in any ideological or religious war 
of the future. 


The hope of economic betterment might not 
be as glamorous as social or spiritual ideals, but 
it has already proved to be a lever capable of 
overturning nations. Otherwise how could one 
explain that at present more than thirty per cent 
of the human race is under Communist rule, in 
lands where Christianity, Buddhism, and Islam 
are still the dominant religions? An _ Islamic 
declaration of war against Communism could 
boomerang with the most tragic results to those 
who proclaimed _ it A Jehad with such an 
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obviously political nature not only would auto- 
matically turn into a political war, but would 
assuredly generate nefarious political-religious 
chain-reactions liable to split the Moslem world 
asunder with more far-reaching consequences than 
the Holy War proclaimed over thirty years ago. 

it was, in fact, the launching of a Holy War 
to achieve purely political gains that during the 
first world conflict caused the downfall of the 
Ottoman Empire, gave the final blow to Moslem 
unity, and provoked the very abolition of the 
Caliphate. Had the Sultan of Turkey not mixed 
politics with his religion, he would have remained 
the head of the Moslem world, no matter what 
might have befallen the Ottoman Empire. As 
Sultan he would still have retained immense 
power as the head and leader of the Mohammedan 
faith; just as the Vatican has still a great voice 
in the council of nations despite the fact that the 
Roman Empire has long since crumbled into dust. 

The abolition of the Caliphate not only spelled 
an end to the religious unity of Islam, but also 
disrupted Islam as a Church, besides scattering its 
political might. Since then, Islam, like Protestant- 
ism, although potentially a vast source of power, 
has become like a body without a head. Its 
exertions are incoherent, mis-directed. un- 
organized, and consequently inadequate. Owing 
to the fact that there is nobody who could pro- 
claim a Holy War with due authority, least of 
all direct it—also owing to the lack of a genuine 
religious motive—a Holy War would be practically 
impossible. The prerequisite of success. now 
more than ever, has to be exceptional unity of 
forces, purpose, and goal. Nothing short of this 
could give Islam the chance of even partially 
succeeding in its envisaged fight against Com- 
munism, a foe possessing all the above qualifica- 
tions to an unprecedented degree 

Furthermore, a new Jehad inspired by such 
oblique political goals would become even more 
pernicious if proclaimed in conjunction with a 
Christian Church. To substitute the traditional 
religious foe of (Islam, Christendom. by an 
entirely alien one, Communism, is a miracle 
which no amount of religious-political zeal will 
be able to perform practically overnight. Such 
an attempt. indeed, might release latent hostile 
religious animus in a great portion of the Moslem 
world, still deeply rooted in_ its historical 
traditions. If religious fanaticism is a_ force 
which cannot be lightly invoked—for, once 
aroused, it is calculated to carry all before it 
political fanaticism, or, even worse. the amalgama- 
tion of the two, might produce a monster as 
impossible to control as a genie of the Arahian 
Nights. 
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The Arab League, the present lame substitute 
of the Caliphate and Islam’s latest political 
expression, although a force to be reckoned with, 
is sull too fluid to influence, even partially, the 
Moslem world. Its call, in 1947, to a kind of local 
Holy War to fight Israel was a complete failure, 
thus proving not only that it lacked the power 
to rally to its side the Muslims as a whole but 
also that it was unable even to influence the far 
more limited Arab world, in spite of its appeal 
to the political and religious feelings of its peoples. 

Notwithstanding its weakness, however, Islam 
is still a potentially formidable religious-political 
unit. Whoever succeeds in exerting even a 
partial influence upon it will wield a power 
capable of provoking political and social re- 
percussions in many strategically important parts 
of the world, from Spanish and French Morocco 
to Egypt, Persia, Pakistan, and _ Indonesia; 
indeed, to within the very Soviet Union itself, 
at present housing twenty-five million Moslems. 
The Vatican is well aware of this; hence its recent 
moves in certain Moslem quarters, particularly 
with the Arab League—so far the most articulate 
product of a reawakening Islam, which even at 
its present stage is, in some Catholic circles, 
reckoned useful in the forging of the machinery 
by which to set in motion the Catholic-Moslem 
scheme. How far the plan will materialize is 


difficult to say. The significance of the Vatican's 
newest actions, however, should not escape the 


student of Catholic affairs. The contemplated 
Islamic-Catholic entente is the surest indication 
that Catholic strategy is being broadened to a 
degree not envisaged even a few years ago. 

Its recent hints at reunion with the various 
Protestant Churches, when seen in conjunction 
with its approaches to Islam, prove beyond any 
doubt that the Vatican has definitely adopted a 
strategy to be carried out simultaneously in two 
well distinct fields: in the political through its 
secular alliance with the U.S.A. and the nations 
of the Atlantic Pact; in the religious through a 
possible understanding with the Protestant 
Churches and non-Christian religious systems, 
in a supreme effort to create an irresistible anti- 
Materialistic, anti-Atheistic front through the 
concrete synchronization of spiritual and physical 
forces by the completion of political and religious 
alliances. 

The inclusion of Islam in this vast scheme, 
while certainly full of potentialities, is still too 
much in its early stages to yield immediate 
results. But the most symptomatic meaning of 
the Islamic-Catholic move is not merely that it is 
an outstanding concrete demonstration of two 
hostile religious systems trying to draw close 


together as their fear of Atheism grows in 
geographical and ideological dimensions, but also 
that the Vatican is trying to make itself recog- 
nized by influential Christians and non-Christians 
alike as the foremost champion of religious liberty. 

A cursory glance at the past and_ recent 
Catholic exertions should easily dispel such an 
extraordinary belief. And yet the growing tacit 
acceptance by some Protestants, and even 
Moslems, of Catholic leadership in_ political 
matters is creating the erroneous credence that the 
Catholic Church is the defender of whoever 
nurses religious beliefs of any kind—indeed, that 
she has suddenly turned into the paladin of 
tolerance and freedom. 

But what is even more important is the fact 
that the Vatican, by trying to increase its stature 
in assuming the mantle of defender of religion, 
is successfully creating a belief in its unique 
moral leadership. The real aim of all this is not 
difficult to discern. It is a determined attempt to 
see that the motto Salus extra ecclesia non est— 
no salvation exists outside the Church—which so 
far has been confined to the religious sphere, be 
accepted also in the political. So that by tower- 
ing above all, as an unchallenged religious- 
political power, it might be enabled to mould 
world politics, not so much to destroy Communism 
as to expand its Catholic imperium. 

But if the downfall of a political tyranny 
should mean the consolidation of a spiritual one, 
then indeed that freedom, to defend which so 
many non-Catholics are rallying under the 
banners of the Catholic Church, would be 
endangered in the future perhaps by a more 
ruthless foe than the one by which it is imperilled 
today. 
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WHEN the internal combustion engine was in its 
infancy a French engineer met references to its 
infernal noisiness smelliness with the 
remark: “ Oui, c'est brutale; mais ¢a marche !” 
The same sort of apology is frequently offered 
in the case of religion. Religion, so runs the 
argument, may have been brutal, tyrannical, 
superstitious, irrationai, and the cause of wars and 
persecutions innumerable; nevertheless it worked. 
And today, when the grosser aspects of super- 
naturalism have been removed, and when the 
creeds have been revised or reinterpreted in the 
name of reason, it still works, and works even 
better than before, as a consolation and an 
inspiration to the individual soul and as an 
essential cohesive element in the social structure. 

This pragmatic line of argument makes a 
strong appeal, of course, to the crusading 
theologian; it enables him to short-circuit the 
question whether the creeds are really credible 
by declaring that the alternative to the survival 
of religion is the arrival of anarchy. Even people 
who call themselves Rationalists have been known 
to admit that men—and societies of men in 
particular—must have myths of some kind to 
sustain them. The familiar argument that, if 
they destroy traditional religions by showing them 
to be utterly irrational, they must put an 
equivalent religion in their place, is a challenge 
that makes them feel quite uncomfortable. 

It is therefore worth while to examine how far 
religion has actually operated as a cohesive force. 
Students of the more objective historians—those 
who did not confuse the art of history with the 
art of propaganda—will be prepared for the 
examination so far as the past is concerned. The 
contemporary situation can be clarified in a 
general way by noting the contribution of 
religion to unity in Ireland, the sub-continent of 
India, Canada, or any other part of the world 
with which one is acquainted. To such random 
sampling it is useful to add intensive surveys, 
such as those recently published in The Times on 
Eritrea and the Holy Land 

Eritrea has a population of about one million, 
divided more or less equally between Muslims 
and Christians. The Muslims, who live mostly 
on the lowlands, are a diverse community ranging 
from nomadic, half-converted pagans to pure 
Arabs. The Christians, who are Copts, occupy 
the plateau. Add to this mixture a sprinkling of 


Italians and Italian half-castes, and you have a 
community which, with what The Times corres- 
pondent in Eritrea delightfully describes as “ the 
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fissiparous potentiality of its racial mixture,” is 
badly in need of a cohesive influence of some sort. 
Yet the situation which faces the commission of 
inquiry sent by the U.N. is one of fissiparous 
actuality which may well prove hopeless. The 
Muslims have formed a league to promote the 
partition of Eritrea and provincial independence 
under British protection or trusteeship, with the 
alternative of union with the Sudan. The Unionist - 
Party, which is clamouring for union with 
Ethiopia, has the solid backing of the Coptic com- 
munity and, “ what is equally important, that of 
the Coptic Church.” The Ethiopian Government 
claims the whole of Eritrea as a lost province. 
but this claim “does violence to history and 
takes insufficient account of present political and 
religious facts.” 

The Times article concludes with the following 
paragraph, which is highly significant even in the 
detail that the word “communal” is used (as it 
is almost invariably in this country) where 
“ religious ” is meant:— 

Meanwhile the British administration, ably 
directed by Brigadier F. G. Drew, has worked 
impartially and efficiently. It has maintained law 
and order in spite of the rising tide of com- 
munal and political strife and the proximity of 
Ethiopia, which, because of the movements of 
political bandits seeking temporary sanctuary 
across its frontier, has become for Eritrea what 
Albania is for Greece. What will happen when 
the administration is withdrawn cannot be fore- 
cast, but, because of the violence of political and 
communal hatred displayed during the recent 
rioting, partition, as demanded by the Muslims of 
the Western Province, is a solution which is gain- 
ing acceptance. 

In the Holy Land the problem is concentrated 
in Jerusalem, the most sacred spot in the world 
for three world religions. The Trusteeship 
Council of the U.N. was recently charged with 
the task of revising and completing the statute 
providing for the international administration of 
Jerusalem. Reviewing the work of the Council, 
the Geneva correspondent of The Times remarked 
that “the question of the Holy Places gave the 
Council an opportunity to inquire into the 
extremely complex conditions at present govern- 
ing their protection, accessibility, and administra- 
tion.” The secretariat of the United Nations 
recently prepared, “with scholarly care,” a list 
of 87 Christian sites in Jerusalem and 94 outside; 
10 Jewish sites in Jerusalem and 9 outside; 
and a total of 10 Muslim sites. Many of the 
Christian sites are held in equal reverence by all 
branches of Christianity but are in the care of 
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one branch or another; “throughout long ages 
this has led to disputes.’ While conflicting claims 
over care, preservation, and right of access to the 
Holy Places are contentious enough, “ far worse 
is the question of their administration, which 
includes the appointment and approval of 
religious dignitaries and adjudication in disputes.” 
The solution offered for this particular problem 
is the appointment by the United Nations of a 
tribunal independent of the civic judiciary of the 
Holy City, thus relieving the Governor of 
“an extremely onerous duty.” 

In order to give an idea of the complex nature 
of some of the disputes, the case of the Basilica 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem is cited, with the 
remark that it is “only a single example among 
many ” :— 

Here rights and claims have been contested 
for generations. The matters in dispute are 
mainly of ownership, repair, and alteration, and 
the right to hold religious services. The Greek 
Orthodox Church claims exclusive ownership, but 
parts of the church belong to the Latin and 
Armenian communities, and the right to hold 
religious services is shared with Latins, Armen- 
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ians, Copts, and Syrian Jacobites. The ownership 
of the porch is claimed by both Orthodox and 
Armenians. The key of the entrance doorway is 
kept by the Orthodox. The narthex is claimed 
by the Orthodox and is kept clean by them, 
except strips leading to the Armenian convent, 
which are Armenian property. One lamp belongs 
to the Orthodox, the other to the Armenians. The 
latter enjoy the right of passage, through the nave 
to their church on certain feast days. The Latins 
have the right of passage from the entrance to 
their convent door. In the Grotto there is a very 
complicated system of rights of ownership in hang- 
ings, curtains, pictures, and lamps. In some cases 
repairs are unable to be carried out because two 
communities contest the right of a third to under- 
take the work, and a church cannot be cleaned 
because there is a dispute as to who has the right 
to do it. 

In the days of its ascendancy the Church used 
to empley the secular arm to do things forbidden 
by canon law to the clerical arm. Now the 
Churches, Christian and non-Christian, turn to 
the secular arm for aiding in performing those 
cohesive functions which, ex hypothesi, are the 
peculiar province of religion. 

A. GOWANS WHYTE. 


A Rationalist Looks at Peter’s Legacy 


In this “ Year of Jubilee” the Roman Catholic 
Church will be very much in the news. Already, 
indeed, the solemn theatricals in the Catholic 
metropolis are being “splashed” in the news- 
papers of half the world. Every stage of the cele- 
brations is being described and photographed for 
popular reception. The Pope rules over a pocket- 
handkerchief of a State, but he graciously bestows 
his blessing on millions drawn from every land 
and people. The reporters send columns every day 
from the papal telegraph offices. The Holy 
Father is as well known a figure as Mr. Churchill 
or Mr. Danny Kaye, and many an Englishman 
whose grandfather would have referred to Pius 
IX as the “* Man of Sin” looks on Pius XII as one 
of the most estimable and benevolent characters 
of the modern world. 

If the rough and homely figure of the Galilean 
fisherman could return to the city where he may 
—or may not—have spent his closing years, he 
would be surprised to find that workmen were 
busily engaged in discovering the tomb in which 
his body was laid. Perhaps he would be even 
more surprised to learn that they had found it. 
He would blink at being hailed as the First of the 
Popes, and would scratch his head over the many 
references to his famous keys. “* What keys?” he 
might well ask. With amazement he would learn 
that the tiny sect of harried workpeople of which 


he was one of the leading figures—but only one 
among several—had developed into a_ world 
religion, and that his name was venerated in lands 
of which he had never so much as heard. And 
what would be his reactions to the monster build- 
ing that bears his name, and the imposing statue 
whose toe is fervently kissed by the devout 
multitude? 

Not far short of nineteen hundred years have 
passed since Peter is supposed to have been cruci- 
fied, head downwards, at Rome under Nero, and 
in those centuries the Papacy has run up and 
down the gamut of fortune. It has had periods of 
tremendous triumph and periods of intense 
humiliation and deepest shame; it has been in 
decay and on the verge of dissolution, and has 
survived to be more than compensated for its 
losses in ground and prestige. Today, in this 
twentieth century, the age of mechanical power 
and social security and atom bombs, it is on the 
crest of a wave of fortune. By a strange turn of 
history the Church that has persecuted more 
than any other religious or political body in the 
Western World—perhaps in both East and West— 
is acclaimed as the champion of democratic free- 
dom and enlightenment. Not the least remark- 
able of the achievements of the Cominform is 
the rehabilitation of Catholicism as a_ political 
force. 
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At this juncture, in these circumstances, a 
proper understanding of the Roman Catholic 
Church and what it stands for is an essential of 
the civilized intelligence. Catholic apologetics, of 
course, are plentiful enough. A few pence dropped 
in the book-box in Westminster Cathedral will 
procure a selection of approved literature; or, if 
you prefer it, you can turn to the writings of some 
of the second-rate novelists who, of late years, 
have found refuge from their thoughts, their 
dreadful doubts, in the bosom of Holy Mother 
Church. If you want a critical account, then 
there are plenty of books written by out-and-out 
Protestants, to whom “Rome” is. still the 
“Scarlet Woman” or the “ Whore of Babylon.” 

Yet another alternative is to seek a book by a 
writer who belongs neither to this Church nor to 
that, who cultivates (more or less successfully) the 
detachment of a Gibbonian observer of the 
religious scene. Such writers are hard to come 
by, and it must be admitted that books written by 
Rationalists about Roman Catholicism tend to 
resemble in temper the products of the Kensitites. 
Now and again, however, a work is published 
which is fair without being fawning, scholarly 
without being dry-as-dust, human without 
descending into the trivial, readable without 
tripping over into the trite. Such a book is 
Mr. A. D. Howell Smith’s Thou Art Peter, which 
has just been published by Messrs. Watts. 

Here is indeed a “ History of Roman Catholic 
Doctrine and Practice *"—to quote its sub-title— 
which is in a class by itself. I have been read- 
ing books on Roman Catholicism since as a boy 
I lighted on a copy of my great-uncle’s The 
Curse of Christendom, or the System of Popery 
Exhibited and Exposed, but I cannot recall one 
that is the equal of this in its scope, its broad- 
minded understanding, its wide and deep know- 
ledge of all the essential facts concerning the 
Church’s faith and practice. 

One has to read only very few of the pages 
of Thou Art Peter to realize that Mr. Howell 
Smith has a knowledge that would be exceptional 
in the most erudite of the seminaries. He writes 
with a clarity that will commend itself to the 
general reader. He never descends to ridicule or 
abuse or ill-natured criticism. He is always 
courteous and studiously fair. Yet while he 
explains the Church’s doctrines with admirable 
detachment, he is not averse from pointing out 
some of the difficulties that are involved in their 
acceptance by any man of honestly inquiring 
mind. 

Opening with a chapter on “What is Roman 
Catholicism?,”’ Mr. Howell Smith proceeds to 
discuss the Catholic teaching concerning God, the 
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Trinity and the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
Angels and Devils, the Creation and the Fall of 
Man, the Immortality of the Soul and the Resur- 
rection of the Body, and the eschatological ele- 
ments—Heaven and Hell, Purgatory, Limbo, and 
the Last Judgment. Then follows an account ot 
the seven Sacraments, and among the other 
chapters that are of particular interest are those 
on the Cults of the Madonna and of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, the Evolution of the Papacy, the 
Religious Orders, and the Government of the 
Church. 

Every chapter contains passages that might be 
quoted, but space forbids more than one. Which 
shall it be? 

Perhaps it is the recollection of a mental 
torment of my own childish years that leads me to 
choose this from the chapter on “ Sin, Freewill. 
Predestination, and Grace 

A god who inflicts physical torture on millions 
of women because their first mother ate an apple 
(or whatever the fruit was) is a monster. But the 
old Hebrew reteller of a hoary myth never dreamed 
of the far worse monster into which Christianity 
would turn the irate proprietor of Eden. Catholics 
and orthodox Protestants have long believed that 
the punishment for the sin of Adam was eternal 
torture in hell. A very popular Catholic hymn 
praises Jesus for “‘ the precious stream ™ (of his 
blood), which redeemed the world from “ endless 
torments.” Death of the body will be followed 
by an inconceivably horrible living-in-dying of the 
immortal soul, which the body will some day 
rejoin to make the doom of sin more frightful 
still. 

Such was the Catholic doctrine, and such 
indeed it still is, “except where a hostile propa- 
ganda serves to discredit an institution ” supported 
by “vivid and revolting images of torture.” It is 
surely the function of the Rationalist Movement 
to maintain that “hostile propaganda ™ until the 
most horrible of all the horrid fancies that the 
minds of men have devised shall no longer darken 
and defile our little lives. ROYSTON PIKE. 


C. A. WATTS MEMORIAL FUND 


Donations received since March 1, 1950: - 
£21.—H. W. Newby. 
£1.—D. J. Fineham, F. Sheppard. 


10s.-—-W.-Cmdr, G. Tupholme, A. V. Peries, N. Cheteuti, Mrs. 
Lan Freed, A. Rahim Beg, J. M. W. Crowther. 


7s.—Mrs. E. W. Wilson. 

5s.—-F. Ginsberg, A. W. Smythe, Lt.-Col. R. Bridge. 

2s, 6d.—A. O. Hooper, A. E. Johnson. R. Edgley, W. EK. Ghartey. 
2s.—E. B. Parratt. 

ls. 6d.—J. Allchurch, 8. Ghosh. 


Total donations received, April 28, 1950: 
£8,033 Os. 11d. 
Total donations required: £100,000. 
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* The Four Last Things ” 


ORTHODOX Christianity is based on terrorism. 
This statement does not mean that orthodox 
Christianity uses torture and death to enforce its 
doctrines. It has done so many times in history. 
But that is not the present point. Even when 
orthodox Christianity is not in control of secular 
weapons, its power over believers is founded on 
terrorism—on deliberately inculcated terror of 
death and of what may come after death. Ortho- 
dox Christianity everywhere uses the threat of 
torture to extort submission; only its tortures are 
located in an imaginary world beyond the grave. 

When I was a schoolboy I used sometimes to 
while away the time of divine service by turning 
over the pages of my hymn-book. Among the 
Hymns Ancient and Modern then in use there 
was an effusion entitled “Litany of the Four 
Last Things.” The “four last things” are death, 
judgment, hell, and heaven. The “litany” con- 
sisted of a string of doleful verses devoted to 
the contemplation of each of these in succession. 
I remember that the part about death began 

We are dying day by day; 
Soon from earth we pass away. 


The rest of the “litany” was up to much the 
same standard of poetic inspiration. 

So far as death is concerned, two eminently 
sensible things have been said by great philo- 


sophers. Epicurus said: * Death is nothing to 
us: for when we are, death is not; and when 
death is, we are not.” Spinoza said: “ The wise 
man will think of nothing so little as death. His 
wisdom is a meditation not of death, but of life.” 
So I shall say little about death here. Death is 
the cessation of all function—the end of that 
kind of behaviour which makes us call a body 
living. The heart stops: the breath stops; the 
brain stops: and we finish. Modern medicine, I 
understand, has succeeded in recalling people to 
life many minutes after the heart has stopped. 
It is not on record that anybody thus revived has 
disclosed his experiences in another world during 
the time when he was medically dead. The idea 
that there is a separable entity or “soul” joined 
somehow to the body, and able to survive it 
and to see without eyes, hear without ears, feel 
without nerves, and think without a brain, seems 
to me, at least, to contradict every finding of 
biology and to rest only on legend and leger- 
demain. 

But suppose, for the sake of argument, we 
assume survival. Orthodox Christianity tells us 
that after death we must expect “judgment.” That 


is to say, the presumed Creator of the universe 
will arraign us before his tribunal, like an earthly 
judge, to answer for our acts in this world. Could 
there be any grosser anthropomorphism than this? 
A being said to be omnipotent and omniscient, 
who must therefore be supposed to have known 
everything which was going to happen before it 
happened—nay, to have intended it to happen, 
since he did not prevent it—calls his creatures 
to account for acts which he foreknew and fore- 
ordained, and for which (if we accept these 
premises) they are no more responsible than 
marionettes! Orthodox Christianity answers that 
God, though omnipotent and omniscient, endowed 
us with free will. The short answer to that is 
that it is a contradiction in terms. “ Judgment 
Day”™ is an impudent fairy-tale invented by 
priests to terrorize their flocks and bring grist to 
their mill. 

Then, hell. Several verses of the “litany ” 
already cited are devoted to the terrors of hell. 
These verses are so morbid and so revolting 
that the best way to discredit them is to quote 
them : — 

From the awful place of doom, 
Where in rayless outer gloom 
Dead souls lie as in a tomb, 
Save us, holy Jesu! 
From the unknown agonies 
Of the soul that helpless lies, 
From the worm that never dies, 
Save us, holy Jesu! 
From the black, the dull despair 
Ruined men and angels share, 
From the dread companions there, 
Save us, holy Jesu! 
From the lusts that none can tame, 
From the fierce, mysterious flame, 
From the everlasting shame, 
Save us, holy Jesu! 

I do not know who the author of this “ litany ” 
was. But whoever he was, he obviously had a 
nasty, noisome, unclean, sadistic imagination. I 
do not say that everyone who ever believed in 
hell is open to this indictment. There are times 
and places at which the emotional urge to imagine 
hell for your enemies is irresistible. The author 
of the Apocalypse, writing at white heat when 
that very nasty piece of work, Domitian, was 
trying to force Jews and Christians to worship 
him as Lord and God, may be excused for dealing 
in fire and brimstone. But for a sheltered cleric 
who has never run the least risk of persecution 
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to let his imagination run riot over worms that 
never die, lusts that none can tame, and so on, 
is disgusting. 
The last section is about heaven. It begins :— 

Where thy saints in glory reign, 

Free from sorrow, free from pain, 

Pure from every guilty stain, 

Bring us, holy Jesu! 


But enough. The fellow disgusts us with his hell; 
he shall bore us no longer with his heaven. 

It will of course be said: “ All this is flogging 
a dead horse. Modern Christianity does not 
appeal to terror. It appeals to what is best in 
man and woman. You write as if Scott Holland, 
Charles Gore, Conrad Noel, and William Temple 
had never lived. The Church has long left 
behind it all this Victorian Evangelicalism, and 
is now hearty and muscular, standing shoulder to 
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shoulder with you in the fight for social justice. 
Your tirade has whiskers on it. Come off it! ” 

1 reply: In so far as modern Christians indeed 
repudiate these medieval dogmas, they are immune 
from my criticisms. But there is a hard, well- 
endowed, and well-organized core of the orthodox 
who do not repudiate them. There is the Roman 
Catholic Church. There is that considerable 
party in the Church of England which hankers 
for reunion with Rome and meanwhile sedulously 
apes Roman ritual and Roman dogma. These, 
! say, make their primary appeal to terror. 
Believers or unbelievers themselves (and many of 
them are cynical and dishonest unbelievers), they 
bolster their power and prestige by crude terror- 
ism, and as terrorists they must be discredited, 
disarmed, and destroyed. 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


The Future of Rationalism 


This essay was awarded the Third Prize in our ** Under Forty "’ Essay Competition. 


We live in a world of statistical analyses, mass- 
observation reports, public-opinion polls, and 
many other methods of testing the pulse of 
modern societies, yet it would be difficult to 
measure accurately any trends in human thought. 
The most that we can do is to ask questions, and 
study the answers in conjunction with subsequent 
or relative behaviour. But the air seethes with 
shock-words like “crisis,” “decline of Western 
values,” “ decadence,” and so on: this might lead 
one to conclude that the current intellectual 
atmosphere has become noxious with the errors 
and weird imaginings of irrationalism. After 
some experience in two universities (Oxford and 
Cambridge) during this post-war period of 
increasing criticism and absorption, I feel that 
this bogey must be attacked, and I propose to 
produce some evidence and tentative suggestions 
for a more optimistic, if somewhat less enthu- 
siastic, picture of the contemporary situation than 
the fraternity of pessimists wouid allow. 

As modern wars increase in their range and 
intensity, so does the post-war period produce 
more signs and manifestations of intellectual 
chaos and general disorder. Such situations are 
rightly frightening, although in comparison with 
the early “twenties the late ‘forties has witnessed 
a healthier reaction to the disorder and the 
problems of reconstruction. The early "twenties 
boasted of its brilliant idealistic activity—inter- 
nationalism, beneath the stern eye of the League 
of Nations organization, was a powerful password, 
and sew movements, many very irresponsible. 


sprang up with an amazing rapidity. Today such 
misplaced enthusiasm has not reappeared, and 
one notices among the under thirty-fives a cynical 
optimism. The success of movements such as 
UNESCO suggests a more mature international- 
ism today than that of twenty-five years back and 
the prevailing atmosphere (due no doubt to the 
growth of more scientifically ordered and techno- 
logically determined societies) seems decidedly 
more empirical and rational than that of the 
early “twenties. But, as Aldous Huxley once 
wrote, nature abhors an intellectual vacuum as 
much as any other, and the way ahead means 
efforts to supply men with the knowledge and 
the technique to avoid the revival of outworn 
creeds and dated dogmas. 

The war merely accelerated a process which 
had been developing rapidly in the ‘thirties, a 
complete distrust of religious panaceas and magic 
cures for the problems confronting society. With 
the spread of more universal education and less 
religious bigotry in the schools, the scientific 
attitude, as Waddington calls it, acquired the 
dominant intellectual position. The ‘forties have 
probably produced a silent revolution in the ways 
of thinking of most literate men and particularly 
those in America and Europe, although one 
cannot detect its real nature immediately. Scien- 
tific humanism has been hammered to the test on 
the anvils of rival ideologies: some have found 
the open mind and the open society too hazardous 
and retreat to the rigidity of a party line or a 
dogma, but these are the minority. Educational 
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developments, which are still happily continuing, 
have cleared away the débris of the magical and 
and the metaphysical which, in the terms of 
Comte’s positivist analysis, precede the scientific. 
The scientific and technological era proper has 
begun. Unfortunately, as Bertrand Russell once 
remarked, most men would rather die than think, 
and they do, so the task of encouraging people to 
use their minds, to think out a way of life and 
an analysis of current problems for themselves, 
remains the great gospel for Rationalism. 

The universities, as the hubs of intellectual 
activity, are the targets for much of the current 
despairing criticism. In the New Statesman some 
months ago a decline in moral standards was 
attributed to the influence of Logical Positivism 
at Oxford, while the influence of the Cambridge 
school has been regarded as pernicious for a far 
longer period by the orthodox religious mind. The 
rigours of analysis, and its development into the 
more extreme Logical Positivism of Prof. A. J. 
Ayer, have produced a re-orientation of approach 
in human thinking to accompany the parallel 
success of the power of scientific analysis in 
society. And { would suggest that under the 
philosophical cynicism of the contemporary 
undergraduate lies a hope and a desire for a 
rational ordering of life that has never occurred 
before. 


The cynicism has been the product of 
the birth of the scientific era, out of the ashes of 
past mystery and superstition; but if we believe 
in man, we know there is the capacity to deal 
with this changing situation. 

My tentative proposals, then, are connected 
mainly with education, for the educators bear 


the greatest responsibility for the future of 
Rationalism. In the first instance, educational 
experiments among children which aim at en- 
couraging a curiosity for truth and knowledge 
rather than teaching doctrines which are supposed 
by the teachers themselves to be the truth, must 
be stimulated and fostered with greater concern. 
The fight against all educational organizations 
that seek to mould minds into stream-lined copies 
of some imaginary pattern of perfection ought 
to be continued with greater vigour. Campaigns 
to encourage the inclusion of the teaching of logic 
and scientific method, and a general outline of 
the social sciences, into the regular curriculum of 
all types of secondary education might be 
launched. 

Secondly, in the various branches of higher 
and further education — university, technical 
college, evening institute, W.E.A., and the pro- 
jected county college—groups such as the existing 
heretics at Oxford and Cambridge must be con- 
sidered as the focal points for developing the 
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technique and intellectual gymnastics which train- 
ing in logic and scientific method produces. 

Finally, since society continually changes both 
in its structure and in its essential ethos, the 
tradition of debate and discussion must be re- 
awakened. Whatever we may feel now about the 
Victorian era, at least thinking men and women 
wrote vigorously and were not afraid of being 
challenged on their views. Today an amazing 
timidity is abroad. Miss Susan Stebbing once 
wrote that she welcomed being made a fool of 
in public if it clarified her ideas afterwards, and 
this sounds very good advice. If we make fools 
of ourselves more often than we have done in 
the last few years, we may clarify our muddle¢ 
minds occasionally, and Rationalism cannot 
expect any higher a goal than clarification and 
revision. 

The future of Rationalism, indeed the future 
of all who call themselves Rationalists, happens 
to be man’s future too. Unless we firmly believe 
in the power of reason to order men’s lives and 
behaviour, we throw open the gates to the 
revivalists, who are always waiting for the 
despairing moment to re-introduce a dogma of 
the past. Modern man, I believe, refuses to look 
back except to history as a guide-book of lessons 
for avoiding mistakes in the future. Optimism 
means that we believe in the future and in our 
individual capacities to shape it, so although the 
pessimists hurl into the gloom of a word-weary 
world the echoing words like “ crisis,” “ despair,” 
“decadence,” we know with Susan Stebbing that 
“it lies within our power, if we so desire it, to 
make the familiar world we inhabit more worthy 
of habitation by beings who aspire to be rational 
and are capable of love.” Eric LINFIELD. 


OBITUARY 
MR. R. ARNOLD PRICE 


WE regret to report the death on April 20 of Mr. R. 
Arnold Price, of Kensington, London, at the age of 
seventy-nine. He was a Life Member of the Rationalist 
Press Association, having joined in 1917, and was a 
very keen supporter of the Ethical Union and other 
Ethical Societies. He was the founder of the Ethics 
and Economics Trust, which is administered by the 
Ethical Union. Mr. Arnold Price was also a strong 
advocate of the idea of basic incomes as the way to 
promote greater economic equality, and in 1935 he 
founded the Society for the Promotion of Human 
Equality, which existed for some ten years, 

The Ethical and Rationalist Movements have lost a 
great friend and supporter, but Mr. Arnold Price will 
long be remembered with affection by those who knew 
him. We offer our sympathy to his surviving relatives. 
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The Open Window 


I FEEL I ought to apologize for the frequency of 
my quotations from the correspondence and other 
columns of The Times. But they are such an 
inexhaustible mine of rich and sparkling material. 
To change the simile, they are a parade ground 
on which orthodox manceuvres are conducted, 
almost every day, by an Anglican officer who, | 
(and others) suspect, occasionally permits a 
Roman Catholic sergeant-major to carry on. The 
performance is especially impressive on the red- 
letter days of the Christian calendar. When 
Christmas, Easter, or Ascension Day comes along, 
The Times makes a solemn demonstration of 
allegiance to the ancient dogmas and manifests 
its grief over the indifference or scepticism of the 
world in general. The fact that periodic restate- 
ments of this kind are thought to be necessary 
is a significant recognition of the depressed state 
of the theological climate. And the unequivocal 
language in which The Times expresses its 
restatements implies an equally significant rebuke 
to those theologians who imagine that by subtle 
reinterpretations and verbal compromises with 
modern thought they can restore the warmth and 
brightness of the days of faith. 


As Pilate said ... 


In its leading article on Easter, The Times 
stated frankly that, as this festival was the most 
purely theological in its meaning, “the historic 
sequence of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
marks a divide between believers and others.” 
Again: “* The significance which Christians attach 
to the Crucifixion is due to their belief that it 
was followed by the Resurrection, and it is at 
this point that secular idealists part company with 
believers.” From this belief in the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection The Times deduces, quite 
logically, the “solid conviction” that mankind 
is sustained by a power or powers stronger than 
itself. Here the basic question was clearly defined 
as one of historical evidence for alleged 
miraculous events, leaving a mere act of faith as 
the only loophole. Yet the very first letter inspired 
by the leader was a typical example of evasive 
action. Canon Luce, the headmaster of Durham 
School, re-defined the divide as “ between those 
who believe that the ultimate forces of the 
universe are spiritual and those who do not.” 
And he proceeded: 


But I think that there are today a good many 
who would wish to call themselves Christians, 
and yet would not tind themselves on the Christian 


side of the “ divide as you define it. Their 
estimate of the. significance of Good Friday does 
not necessarily depend on any subsequent event in 
space and time, much less on any particular 
interpretation of any such event. They believe, 
with Abelard, that the purpose of the life of 
Jesus on earth was that God “ might illuminate 
the world with the light of His love and excite it 
to the love of Himself’; and that this, rather 
than belief in miracle or dogma, is what gives to 
Good Friday and Easter their sublime and abiding 
significance. 


Volleyed and Thundered 


What I like best in that extract is the mellifluous 
phrase “would wish.” It puts one in the right 
mood to appreciate the rapid retort by another 
Durham ecclesiastic——-Canon Ramsay — who 
described his brother canon’s view of the divide 
as very misleading, adding that some Christians 
would not recognize the description, while others 
would think it rhetoric or pure mythology. and 
some would feel it suggests a philosophy which. 
while it has exerted influence within Christian 
thought, is also the parent of the Marxist and 
Nazi philosophies. one.” added. 
“believed more passionately than _ Alfred 
Rosenberg that “the ultimate forces of the uni- 
verse are spiritual.” I trust that Canon Luce 
received that left hook in a_ (theoretically) 
Christian spirit. On the other hand, there was 
more argumentative weight in a_ chaplain’s 
observation that Canon Luce’s position, while less 
orthodox than the one he rejected, was no less 
dogmatic. The most remarkable shot came, 
however, from Canon Smyth of Westminster, who 
wrote that the correspondence had illustrated two 
highly characteristic features of the English liberal 
culture “the insistence that one’s personal 
religious notions, whether or not they happen to 
be consistent with the historic creeds of Christen- 
dom. are ‘on the Christian side’ of any line that 
can be drawn; and the belief that it is generally 
six of one and half a dozen of the other, and 
that, in matters of Sacred Theology, ‘a little of 
what you fancy does you good.” 

I look forward to seeing these concluding words 
inscribed in gold over the entrance to Westminster 
Abbey. 


Footing the Bill 


It would be a good idea also—would it not? 
to include Canon Smyth’s conception of Sacred 
Theology (in other words, Divine Truth) in 
Agreed Syllabuses of religious instruction in 
schools. The touch of Marie Lloyd would be 
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greatly appreciated by the children, and it might 
reconcile the Education Department and the tax- 
payer to the prospect of finding more money for 
Church schools. Both Roman Catholics and 
Anglicans are anxious to shift some of the burden 
imposed on them by the Education Act, 1944. 
Building costs have risen so much during recent 
years that obligations which the Church was 
ready to accept as a reasonable contribution 
towards an agreed settlement of the education 
controversy now appear as an undertaking “to 
meet an unascertainable liability at an unascertain- 
able time,’ to quote the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It is a measure of the decay of 
active belief in this Christian country that the 
Church which once built, equipped, and staffed 
schools so freely for the indoctrination of 
children should now be unable to find any remedy 
in the present economic situation save an appeal 
for further State aid. We can now expect to see 
a fresh application of pious pressure in political 
quarters, and I should not be in the least 
surprised to find our newspapers adding their 
quota. The Times has already given them a lead: 
* The reliefs which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is seeking will have to be judged on practical 
grounds when they are disclosed, but they should 
be considered sympathetically.” Teachers’ salaries, 
of course, can wait.* 

Trivia 

In a letter to The Sunday Times the opinion 
is expressed that music is the dominant factor in 
hymns, and the opinion is supported by the 
(alleged) saying of Dr. Benjamin Jowett: “ Choose 
good tunes, Mr. —-; never mind the words, they 
are all nonsense.” 

The vicar of Wood Green says that “a vicar’s 
work is like manufacturing saints for export to 
heaven.” Many vicars, however, are merely made 
into canons. 

Addressing the annual meeting of the parish 
church, the vicar of Dartford said that people 
who put sixpence in the collection plate on 
Sundays ought to be ashamed of themselves. If 
Sir Stafford Cripps hears of this he will, I hope, 
remind the vicar of the widow’s mite. 

“The vicar, the Rev. C. M. Daintree, who 
inaugurated the Arsenal services in the early 
1930’s, had,” reports the Jslington Gazette, “a 
word of welcome for the players and led the 
special prayers. “Prosper them in all their efforts, 
particularly the forthcoming cup final,’ he said.” 

PROTONIUS. 


* This paragraph was written before the Education 
debate in the House of Commons on May 4. 
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OXFORD 
FRIDAY, AUG. 4, until TUESDAY, AUG. 8 


President: HAMILTON FYFE 
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MODERN THOUGHT 
* 
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Modern Developments in Roman 
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Full accommodation and lectures, 5 gns.; non-R.P.A, 
members, 6 gns.; lectures only, 2 gns. 


Women and married couples cannot reside in 
College, but comfortable accommodation nearby 
will be provided, with all meals in Hall. As usual, 
various excursions will be arranged, including a 
motor-coach tour of the Cotswolds. 


Accommodation is limited, so please apply NOW to 
THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION LTD. 
5-6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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We regret to announce that the publication of 
Thinker's Digest has had to be suspended. It is hoped 
that it will be possible to resume the issue of this 
journal, which was much appreciated by readers, when 
circumstances are more favourable for its production 
without financial loss. 

a 

A verbatim report of the speeches delivered at the 
R.P.A. Dinner on May 18 will appear in our next 
issue. 

In September of last year the R.P.A, submitted to 
the Broadcasting Committee—appointed to consider 
the constitution, control, finance, and other aspects ot 
broadcasting, and to advise on the conditions under 
which broadcasting should be conducted after Decem- 
ber 31, 195l1—a memorandum on the need for fuller 
and freer discussion of religion and cognate problems 
on an impartial basis. At the invitation of the Com- 
mittee, oral evidence on behalf of the R.P.A. was 
given on April 20 by Prof. A. E. Heath, A. Gowans 
Whyte, and C. Bradlaugh Bonner. On the same 
occasion the Ethical Union was represented by H. J. 
Blackham, M. L. Burnet, and E. H. Elkan. 


* 


In July, 1947, the B.B.C. decided to form an annual 
lectureship, to be known as the Reith Lectures, the 
purpose of which was to invite an acknowledged au- 
thority each year to undertake some study of original 
research and to give listeners the results of this in 
half-a-dozen lectures. This year’s lectures will be 
given by Prof. J. Z. Young, F.R.S., Professor of 
Anatomy at University College, London, on the sub- 
ect of “* Doubt and Certainty in Science.” Prof, 
Young will discuss the investigations that are being 
made into the working of the brain, and the method 
used by Science of comparing man to a machine, and 
the consequent development of materialist doctrines. 
He will deal with the difficulties of the machine analogy 
and intends to show that a satisfactory understanding 
of living things can be obtained only by the study 
of the powers they possess of maintaining themselves 
alive in spite of environmental changes. The, lectures 
will be broadcast in the autumn in the Home Service 
with repeats in other programmes. 

x 

The World Union of Freethinkers is planning an 
International Summer School to be held at the Hotel 
de VUnivers, Dinard, Brittany, from September 3-10, 
1950. It is proposed to make daily excursions with 
halts for discussions of an informal nature on free- 
thought problems, in English and French. The cost 
will be approximately one guinea per day, apart from 
fares and beverages. All inquiries should be sent to 
Mr. C. Bradlaugh Bonner at 5 Johnson's Court, 
Kleet Street, London, E.C.4. 

Readers who desire an inexpensive holiday on the 
French Mediterranean coast may be interested in the 
Azur Camping Home at Cap d’Ail, Alpes Maritimes, 
run by M. René de Vriéze, a member of the Rational- 
ist Press Association. Not only students, but people 
of all ages are welcome, especially R.P.A. members. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the R.P.A.. S Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Notes and News 
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A recent issue of the Times Literary Supplement 
contains a review of Mr. Howell Smith’s Thou Ari 
Peter which, though critical, pays tribute here and 
there to the author and his work. The reviewer ad- 
mits that Mr, Howell Smith’s claim to be well in- 
formed “ is not ill-founded,” and that he has “ read 
widely,” but, he adds, “ though not always with 
discretion.” Nevertheless it is conceded that where 
the author of Thou Art Peter is content to present 
facts, he is “ reliable and informative,” and that he 
‘“may justly claim to have displayed greater learning 
than Father Martindale,”” whose book is reviewed on 
the same page. All of which is welcome praise from 
a critic in fundamental disagreement with the whole 
thesis of Thou Art Peter. Our readers are reminded 
that Mr. Howell Smith’s monumental work of 839 
Pages can be obtained from Watts and Co. for 2ls. 
(inland postage 9d.). 

* * * 

Rationalists with a taste for political theory will 
welcome the reprint of what has proved to be one of 
the most popular volumes in the Thinker’s Library 
series, Herbert Spencer's The Man versus the State. 
Although the extreme Jaisser-faire Individualism of 
the Spencerian school has long since been discarded, 
these brilliant essays on the relation of the individual 
to the State have nevertheless a relevance to present- 
day political controversy in view of the emergence of 
.otalitarian systems and the extraordinary growth in the 
power of the State even under democratic regimes. 
This second edition, in the Thinker’s Library, of The 
Man versus the State is considerably enhanced in value 
by the inclusion of an admirable introduction by Prof. 
A. E. Heath, M.A., Professor of Philosophy at Swansea 
University College, and President of the R.P.A. The 
book can be obtained from Messrs. Watts and Co., 
and the price is 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.). 

* * 


We have received a copy of the Spring number of 
Baconiana, published by the Francis Bacon Society, 
in which there is a reference to the Guide. The Editor 
writes: “ Afraid we do not claim acquaintance with a 
journal called The Literary Guide, but judging from its 
contributor, Mr. Archibald Robertson, in its February 
issue, it is not a very efficient guide in the question ol 
the authorship of the Shakespeare Plays.’ It is evident, 
from the caustic criticism of Mr. Robertson which 
follows this, that the Editor of Baconiana found the 
article completely unsatisfactory. If, however, he had 
pursued his acquaintance with The Literary Guide, he 
would have seen the reply to this article, by Mr. 
William Kent, which appeared in our April issue. It 
is unfortunate that the Editor of Baconiana did not 
make his acquaintance. with our journal through the 
number in which Mr. Kent’s article appeared. We 
might then have been spared his adverse judgment. 

* 

Among publications recently sent to us is a booklet, 
distributed by the Christian Evidence League, in which 
Dudley Joseph Whitney, of Exeter, California, cham- 
pions The Case for Creation, 4,004 B.c. The author 
maintains that ** 4,004 B.c. is as good a date as can be 
offered, within a few, hundred years, for the start of 
life on this earth.” If the evidence which geologists 
have assembled during the past century fails to con- 
vince Mr. Whitney of ‘his error, it is useless for us to 
try to make him see reason. 
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AN IMPORTANT THINKER 
REFLECTIONS OF A PuHysicist. By Percy Williams 
Bridgman. Philosophical Library, New York. xii 
+ 392 pp., including 4 pp. Index. $5. 


The author of this book is a professor at Harvard and 
was a Nobel prizewinner in 1946; his researches on 
fundamental crystal and solid properties continue to 
appear in the journals of learned American societies. 

The present work consists of a number of miscel- 
laneous papers, addresses, and essays on various sub- 
iects over a period of about twenty years. The earliest 
one, called ** The. New Vision of Science,’ was contri- 
buted early in 1929 to Harper's Magazine. The most 
recent, ** Sentimental Democracy and the Forgotten 
Physicist,” was an after-dinner speech to the American 
Physical Society in 1949. In the former, Prof. Bridg- 
man gave some account of the tremendous revolution 
in scientific thought caused by the quantum theory and 
Heisenberg’s Principle of Uncertainty. He had, in 
1926, published a book entitled The Logic of Modern 
Physics, in which appeared the notion later called 
* operationism,”’ a doctrine he originated, though he 
refuses to take responsibility for the word itself as an 
abstraction or a new philosophy—for * 1 have a dis- 
taste for these grandiloquent words which imply some- 
thing more philosophic and esoteric than the simple 
thing I see.” An exposition of this doctrine, originally 
published in The Philosophy of Science, in 1938, makes 
the first essay in this book, and from this careful 
placing we see that the author considers his other 
essays to be applications of the operational technique 
to a wide range of subjects. He has grouped his 
pieces into five: I, General; II, Applications io 
Scientific Situations: I, Primarily Social; IV, 
Specific Situations; V, Prophetic. 

Operational analysis as conceived by the author can- 
not be adequately summarized in the brief space avail- 
able here. But we can see that it is essentially prac- 
ical and sprang originally from the author’s desire 
Oo arrive at maximum understanding of the processes 
used by successful physicists. In analysing these he 
yaw that there was always a complex pattern of con- 
cepts taken for granted, some vague and ambiguous. 
This led him to the dictum that what a man means 
by a term is to be found by observing what he does 
with it, not by what he says about it. Understanding 
s thus to be achieved by analysing the operations 
the activity—and we must remember that operations 
can be mental as well as physical, and evea verbal. 
The process of analysis is to bring to light all the 
operations involved and discard the useless ones 
together with all the concepts for which no operation 
exists. Such concepts are ‘* meaningless.” 

The titles of many of the essays show how the 
,uthor has applied his technique to many subjects: 
Freedom and the Individual,” Statistical 
Mechanics and the Second Law of Thermodynamics ” 
‘one more nail in the coffin of Eddington), * On the 
Nature and the Limitations of Cosmical Inquiries,” 
* Science and Freedom” (the author is an Individua- 
list), and so on. 

Rationalists will be interested in this stimulating 
book by a thinker of enviable integrity—one who dis- 
misses mysticism from science and to whom absence 
of meaning in his operational sense is equivalent to 
metaphysics. He makes the astounding assertion that 


all knowledge, if it is to be understood, must be 
private—public knowledge is only a convenient substi- 
tute because of limitations of time and energy. From 
all the very quotable parts one only can be chosen 
here: ‘* The oldest and grimmest jest that man has 
perpetrated against himself is the jest that Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden really wanted to eat the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge.” Cc. L. Bourz. 


A MAMA MARY JUJU-MAN 


Man IN Esony. By Denys Craig. With an Introduc- 
tion by Joyce Cary. Gollancz. 159 pp. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Joyce Cary opens his introduction with the words: 
* This remarkable book tells the story of an African 
who leaves his village in French Africa to become a 
Roman Catholic priest, and who then, returning to the 
care of souls in his native village, loses his faith.” And 
the introduction closes with the question whether any 
final intuition of the human spirit has been without 
value to the, world, and with the hope that Africans 
who read the book may be inspired to explore and 
record the religious life of old Africa before it is 
utterly lost and forgotten. It may encourage Mr. Cary 
to reflect that intensive studies of old African religion 
have been made. If African religion is ** everywhere 
dying * it is not because—as he maintains—* it has 
not recorded its ideas, its rituals, its tradition.” More- 
over, the impact of new faiths and new ways of lite 
upon the traditional tribal systems provides a problem 
to which anthropologists and administrators are giving 
active attention. Man in Ebony states the problem in 
personal and rather emotional terms, but it brings out 
a feature of fundamental importance which Mr. Cary 
seems to have overlooked. When the native returns to 
his village after fifteen years of training as a medical 
missionary he brings with him not only his religion 
but his science (so far as it goes). In his capacity of 
priest he is, in the eyes of the natives, merely the 
* Mama Mary Juju-man” who differs from the local 
sorceress only in operating another kind of Juju. Here 

speaks his mother, a convert: 


Perhaps, Nya, if you pray hard to Blessed Virgin 
Mama Mary and ofler many plump chickens to 
her fetish in the Holy Ghost house, she will hear 
my wish. The Mother of Jesus is good and kind. 
She will send the Angel Gabriel, or herself come 
down to my N’Gante and cook for him those 
favourite littke cakes of his if he is hungry. 


All through the book, in fact, one feels how easy it 


must be to exchange one Juju for another. To speak 
of the transfer as either losing or gaining faith is an 
exaggeration. But we touch a real conflict when we 
turn from the sorceress’s vain efforts to cure the king’s 
gin-inspired headache (by elaborate ritual involving the 
sacrifice of a cock) to the missionary’s application of 
castor oil and aspirin. We move, in short, from a 
rivalry between irrationalisms to a challenge by the 
rational to all irrationalisms. Such is the real issue 
which must, sooner or later, be resolved. 

Mr. Craig, however, contrives to make the clash be- 
tween the old and the not-so-old Juju moving enough. 
The longing of N’Ganteé for the simple foods and habits 
of his boyhood is affectionately revealed and carries 
implications which underlie all torms of social change. 
Perhaps the dramatic effect of the book as a whole 
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might have been heightened if Mr. Craig had not in- 
dulged so often in overwrought imagery such as: “ It 
was as though they were the pores of the earth crying 
out for the moisture of life, the food gardens in the 
dark swelling hills longing to sweat out their fecundity.” 
There is a precedent tor composing parables in simple 
terms. A. GOWANS WHYTE. 


EVOLUTION IN BRIEF 


Apout OursELves. By James G. Needham. Allen 
& Unwin. 269 pp., including 6 pp. Index. 15s. 
James G. Needham, of Ithaca, New York, has added 
another to the attempts to cover the range of human 
evolution, structure, development, history, and society 
within the covers of a moderately small book. Attempts 
such as these must of necessity result in considerable 
simplification, with, as often as not, over-simplification 
kading to false perspective. This particular book is 
divided into two sections: Man in his_ biological 
aspects, and Society in its biological aspects. There 
is much good reading and the bringing together of a 
wide range of information. The literary style will not, 
however, find favour with every British reader, being 
of a kind more favoured across the Atlantic. The 
sentences are short and simple, with repetition of the 
opening phrases; and this, combined with the use of 
telegraphic phrases, is apt to make the style jumpy. 
Thus: ‘“* Homo went to the ground; got up on his 
hind legs; quit using his big toe for grasping; found 
new uses for his hands: took to wearing clothes; lost 
most of his hair; tried getting educated, getting 
intoxicated, getting vaccinated, getting matriculated, 
and doing things quite foreign to the zoological realm.” 
Brief, expressive, oOver-simplified, and not always 
strictly true; nevertheless a fair potted account of 
man’s evolution from the anthropoid. On the other 
hand, some chapters—as, for example, that on instinct 
—are fully worth reading. The author's perspective 
is a bit out in other places, and his remarks on fighting 
species (pp. 203-5) seem cock-eyed. For instance, 
“in the fighting species the males are more highly 
endowed vocally than are the females.” Has the author 
forgotten the long range of song-birds? Or does he 
think their (mainly) mock-fights for territory com- 
parable to the human warfare he is discussing? Perhaps 
he is right, but the over-simplification is dangerous. 
Again, his comments on the domestication of animals 
(pp. 236-7) are tabloid and misleading. In conclusion, 
it may be said that Mr, Needham has written with the 
underlying motive of trying to persuade his fellow- 
humans back to biological sanity, and for this reason 
alone he deserves a wide audience. But in reading 
the book we need to distinguish carefully between 
facts and the author's opinions. BuRTON. 


MORE HOLY YEAR PUBLICITY 


THe Vatican: THe Story oF tHE City. By 
Ann Carnahan. With photographs by David 
Seymour. Odhams Press. 160 pp., including 
1 p. Index, Frontispiece, 117 Photographs, and 
I Map. 12s. 6d. 

The authoress is an American Catholic journalist who 

was allowed to spend ten weeks in the Vatican City and 

to produce this expensively got-up guide book, A 

nihil obstat and imprimatur from Westminster warrant 

it sate for souls. The letterpress is gossipy and super- 
ficial, dealing in the usual fairy-tales about Peter 
arriving in Rome * about a.p. 42° and becoming the 
first Bishop of Rome, etc. Miss Carnahan does not 
commit herself on the recent discovery of Peter's 
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bones: the Pope has not yet spoken. But she is quite 
sure that * two thorns of the Saviour’s crown” and a 
“fragment of the True Cross” once belonging to 
Constantine are in St. Peter’s. She tells us that the 
Holy Year was instituted ‘* 650 years ago in the days 
of Constantine.” History is clearly not her strong 
point. The photographs include a frontispiece of the 
Pope, views of St. Peter's and its environs, and 
numerous dignitaries of the Vatican City. We have 
the usual claim that Rome commands the allegiance ot 
400 million people—the continual leakage trom the 
Church being ignored. The purpose of the, book would 
appear to be to impress the politically uneducated 
tourist with the business efficiency, publicity value, 
and, of course, ever-so-democratic. character and 
hundred per cent Americanism of the Roman Catholic 
Church. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


THE ANATOMY OF HUMBUG 


THis Human Nature. By Charles Duff. Warts. 
Thinker’s Library, No. 64. Definitive edition. 
vi+298 pp. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Duti is a many-sided man, with a_ particular 
bent for a searing kind of satire. A glance at the 
(incomplete) list of his other books that is included in 
the present volume confirms this. He has edited 
the humorous and satirical works of Quevedo, written 
an autobiography, a book about Spain, short stories. 
a brilliant satire attacking the death penalty, and 
several other works of a general nature. In addition to 
this, he has written or had a hand in a number of use- 
ful and successful foreign language manuals. Obviously 
he is interested in life, and in this definitive edition 
of a book first published twenty years ago, and first 
included in the Thinker’s Library in 1937, his pungent 
pen is perhaps at tts best. 

It is an exuberant, rather untidy book, in which pre- 
judice, always presented in an engaging manner, jostles 
with good sense, so that the general effect is a picture 
painted with gusto by a good-tempered man, who does 
not allow his good humour to blind him to the serious 
plight in which man is increasingly finding himself. In 
its scope it bears comparison with The Martyrdom of 
Man, and may be considered as complementary to it. 

Underlying Mr. Duti’s thesis is the unspoken com- 
ment that man’s progress has been in direct proportion 
to his capacity for self-deception. Particularly is this 
true in regard to the later Roman Empire, which was 
an epoch of unspeakable moral degradation and_bar- 
barity. This last point is hammered home with a good 
deal of emphasis. The author, it should be noted, is 
a writer of considerable polemic strength that is always 
carefully, if unobtrusively, controlled. This control 
makes the book pleasant reading and prevents it from 
degenerating into a protracted diatribe. It is also the 
reason why so much is presented within the compass 
of even a few pages. Man’s story, from his beginnings 
to the atomic age, is effectively conveyed in less than 
three hundred pages. 

As well as control, the secret seems to lie in the 
smoothness with which all this is presented. It 1s 
eminently readable, and distracting footnotes are rare. 
Shatts of wit gleam through the story, which might 1n 
less capable hands have become depressing and dull, 
so that the dry bones of history and philosophy become 
the subject tor a commentary that is at once witty and 
protound. 

A sub-title describes this book as History, Com- 
mentary, and Exposition; but happily it never becomes 
as dull as these three might imply, and one is never 
sure where one begins and the other leaves off. Besides. 
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it is something more: behind it all there is an inde- 
pendent mind—one that is not trammelled by any 
particular dogma, and which is not afraid to do a little 
buccaneering in the oceans of philosophy. 

Vicror E. NEUBURG. 


BIOLOGY AND MAN’S BEHAVIOUR 


BIOLOGY AND MAN. Francis G. W. Knowles. Harrap. 
304 pp., including 5 pp. Index. 10s. 6d. 

The contents of this book are precisely as stated in 
the title—in other words, a comprehensive survey of 
the modern field of biology and the study of man’s 
anatomy, his evolution, his relationship with the rest 
of the living world, and his behaviour. This is a 
formidable task. The information can but be 
summarized. The author has, however, brought together 
a mass of useful information covering, in outline, the 
whole of his field. It is perhaps the result of 
attempting so broad a survey that the presentation 
suffers from neglect. For example, some of the tables 
require a fairly advanced knowledge before we can 
elucidate them, and any reader with such knowledge 
will not need the tables. Then, again, the reproductions 
by permission of Pictorial Charts Unit can convey little 
of real value except to those already informed on the 
subject. These could certainly have been left out with 
advantage. (Incidentally, those of us who make a 
special study of zoogeography manage quite well with- 
out the terms Neogaea,” Notogaea,”’ and 
* Arctogaea,”’ and their inclusion in a book for the 
layman is inexcusable.) The majority of the illustra- 
uons are, however, pleasantly bold, in black and 
white, though the mixture of scales, some in cms., 
some in mm., some in microns, and so on, is con- 
fusing. Altogether a commendable piece of work that 
would have repaid more attention to details of 
presentation. MAURICE BURTON. 


A MODERN MEDIEVALIST 
THe PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF MYSTICISM. By 
Montague Summers. Rider. 253 pp., and 10 pp. 
Index. 2ls, 


There afe occasions when one hardly knows whether 
to laugh or to cry. One example is witnessing a 
revival of East Lynne; another is reading such a book 
as this. Mr, Summers has undertaken the herculean 
labour of collecting information from hundreds of 
sources—many of them obscure—on stigmata (divine 
and diabolic), ecstasies and  trances, levitation, 
bilocation (simultaneous appearances of one person in 
two places), luminous irradiance, supernatural 
fragrances and perfumes, inedia (supernatural absti- 
nence), supernatural lack of sleep, supernatural dreams, 
visions and apparitions, revelations and prophecies, 
telekinesis, vision through opaque bodies, discernment 
of spirits, supernatural empery over nature, demoniacal 
manifestations, supernatural incorruption, and other 
manifestations the mere mention of which transports 
us to the Middle Age. And it is in a thoroughly 
medieval spirit that Mr. Summers deals with these 
phenomena. He quotes with approval Maritain’s 
remark that “to believe, humanly speaking, is much 
less than to know; but to believe by supernatural faith 
is much mare, incomparably more, than to know in 
a natural way.’ The mystical experience he defines 
as “* Union with God,” and he declares (after reminding 
us, perhaps unnecessarily, that the mystic does not 
become God) that this supreme union can be effected 
only “through the humanity (derived from Mary) 
of Christ, of whom St, Athanasius says: ‘ He became 
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man that we might be deified.’ Similarly he believes, 
as the medievalist did, that mysticism has its shadowy 
side: ** Diabolic Mysticism is the dark realm of black 
magic, possession, demoniality, evil evocations, goety, 
witchcraft with its hideous pacts and _ sabbat 
assemblies.” Supercharged with ancient zeal for 
credulity, he cites case after case of stigmata and other 
manifestations which prove the power of the God 
with whom the mystic longs to be united. Nowhere 
does he pause to consider how curious must be the 
nature of a God who chooses such crude modes of 
expression. His most vigorous critical efforts are 
reserved for the people who treat such manifestations 
lightly or sceptically, The Rev, Robert Vaughan’s 
book, which recounts an after-dinner conversation on 
mystics, is described as in execrable taste. ... When 
their talk is not leaden dull it is facile and flippant to a 
degree; nay, more, it is not unseldom (although I am 
willing to believe unwittingly) profane.” 

As for the sceptics, Mr. Summers follows a reference 
to the Theresa Neumann stigmata and other mystical 
experiences with this devastating reproof: ‘* Scientists 
now honestly confess that they are baffled. Those 
who will not accept a supernatural explanation take 
refuge in silence. Indeed, what else is there for the 
poor fellows to do? ” 

What, indeed, except to survey Mr. Summers's moun- 
‘ain range of evidence and then to laugh or cry—or 
both together? A. Gowans WHYTE. 


ALL AROUND PURGATORY 


PurRGATORY REVISITED. A Victorian Parody. By Lord 
Holden. Skeffington. 215 pp.; 8 full-page illustra- 
tions by Philip Gough. 12s. 6d. 

Lord Holden was rebuked by one of our grave and 

reverend journals for dealing jocosely in this book with 

things that some people are taught to hold sacred, In 
this case the reviewer was apparently unaware of the 
tendency among Roman Catholics to compensate for 
the awlulness of the mysteries of faith by treating the 
figures symbolizing them as members of the family. 

Divine beings are invoked in much the same way as we 

unregenerate people exclaim: “* Oh, my sainted aunt!” 

So it is quite in order that Lord Holden should have 

been conducted from Circle to Circle in Purgatory by 

the founder of the Oratorian Order, St. Philip Neri, 
and that this account of his wanderings should be 
dedicated to the memory of Father John Talbot of the 

Brompton Oratory and that its dust-cover should carry 

a blurb by the Rev. Prof. H. Maurice Relton, D.D. 

But while we are pleased to join with our Catholic 

friends in laughing at Purgatory, we are truly shocked 

to discover that a pilgrimage arranged by such an 
exalted courier should have been undertaken, not for 
the benefit of Lord Holden’s immortal soul, but merely 
to enable him to purge himself of the bilious humours 
induced by certain eminent Victorians. It is a partial 
sign of grace that Lord Holden did not place these 
objects of his sardonic scorn in Hell; possessing an 
infinitesimal fraction of the infinite mercy of God, he 
disposes them on the mountains of Purgatory, where 
they have a chance to expiate, in a few million years or 
so, the sins of which he convicts them. The first sinner 
we meet is Cardinal Manning, who is condemned to 
gaze at an oleograph of Cardinal Newman and who, 
judging from his observations on his rival, seems likely 
to remain in Purgatory for a few light-years before he 
is cleansed of the sin of pride. Dean Stanley, Dr. 

Arnold, Dr. Pusey, General Booth, Charles Kingsley, 

Dr. Spurgeon, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Raglan, 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, General Gordon, Lord Mel- 
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bourne, Lord Palmerston, Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. 
Gladstone, Florence Nightingale, Mrs, Joseph Fry, 
George Eliot, Sir Walter Scott, Tennyson, John Ruskin, 
Charles Dickens, and Oscar Wilde are among the others 
interviewed in the manner of a prosecuting counsel 
suffering from a hangover. Among the, numerous ob- 
jects of Lord Holden’s caustic dislike, George Eliot 
perhaps fares the worst; she is credited with having an 
ambition to forget her tather’s family and to emulate 
the gentility her mother possessed: * but my efforts 
were not altogether successful, for a hundred years ago 
gentility was not considered compatible with the free- 
dom of sexual intercourse | desired.” 

This is a decidedly entertaining book, but it is so 
vitriolic that any pious reader must feel relieved to 
learn of the author’s decision when he awoke from his 
pilgrimage to find an Oratorian priest at his side. The 
priest invited him to rest in his room, but he asked to 
be shriven first. A. Gowans WHYTE. 


Short Notices 


THe Hippert JourNnat, April, 1950. Allen and Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 

The April number of this journal contains much that 
will be of interest to Guide readers. Articles that will 
specially appeal are ** How the Roman Catholic Church 
Makes Converts ©’ (Prot. H. L. Stewart), ** Ministers of 
Tomorrow ” (Prof. the Rev. Horton Davies), and 
** Miracles—the Scientific Approach (Arnold Lunn). 
Prof. Stewart analyses the psychological and other 
factors which make for conversion to Roman 
Catholicism. Prof. Horton Davies, who is head of the 
Department of Divinity in Rhodes University College 
at Grahamstown, S. Africa, discusses the question ot 
education for the Christian Ministry. He pleads for a 
Christianity on the offensive—tor a Church militant. 
Christians ** must not only out-live, but out-think their 
opponents.” They “ must be able to expound the 
meaning of the mighty acts of God with clarity and 
conviction,” and “ above the wailing violins of human 
sadness the golden trumpets of Revelation and Resurrec- 
tion must sound.” If the ministers of tomorrow are to 
win the Churchless multitudes back to the fold they 
will have to “ stab them awake with exciting experi- 
ments in evangelism.’ But the Rev. Horton Davies 
deprecates * stunting.” He relates that he was once 
present at a sportsmen’s service where the cross on the 
communion table was displaced by a Rugby football. 
This he condemns as “a cheap and nasty form ot 
attracting attention.” 

Mr. Arnold Lunn’s article is a reply to that of Prof. 
Dubs, which appeared in the previous issue. He deals 
with miracles from the familiar viewpoint of the 
Catholic and attacks modernism in general. 

Other articles in the present number include ‘* William 
Wordsworth *’ (Richard Church), * The Present Status 
of Telepathy ” (Dr. S. G. Soal), ‘ Religion and a 
Philosophy of Synthesis,” ** Meditation on Berdyaev’s 
* Three Times,’ ** The Erasmian Idea,’ “A Note on 
the Self and the Person,” ** A Forgotten Free Catholic,” 
“Lord Acton on Freedom and Conscience,” The 
Relevance of Pascal,”’ and a note on “ The Tercentenary 
of Descartes ** by Dr. F. H. Heinemann. 


OUTLINE OF A METAPHYSICS: THE ABSOLUTE-RELATIVE 
THEORY. By Franklin J. Matchette. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 108 pp, including 6 pp. Index. 
$3.75. 


This littke book is the work of one who, we are told, 
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though not an “ academic professional,” loved philo- 
sophy for its own sake. Mr. Matchette, it appears. 
was a successful American business man, who afier 
years spent in running hotels, developing the vacuum- 
cleaner, and experimenting in agricultural bacteriology, 
retired to his apartment fifteen storeys above the New 
York crowds to wrestle with the world’s ** cosmic and 
eternal aspect.” He eschewed the “* technical jargon 
of the schools,” but it must be confessed that what he 
tells us about the * Zero-Atom-Unit ’—that it is the 
Polar dyad of the Absolute,” telic in character, 
and with the Absolute as its goal—is as hard a saying 
for the plain man as anything that Hegel ever perpe- 
trated. But philosophizing is a practice that may be 
commended to other business magnates who have 
* overcome the world in its mundane phase.” 


Revativity: A RicHER TrutH. By Philipp Frank. 
Foreword by Albert Einstein. Beacon Press, Boston. 
U.S.A, 142 pp., including 6 pp. Index. $2. 

The term * Relativism”? as used by this American 

philosopher of science means a disbelief in absolute 

values, whether in science, religion, or philosophy. In 

a few short chapters Mr. Frank tries to answer such 

questions as * Has Science undermined our Values?,” 

* How can we tell meaningful from empty talk?,” and 

** What does Science believe in?” In particular, he is 

concerned to demonstrate that the relativism of modern 

science is not hostile to democratic or ethical values 
and should not be blamed for the spread of scepticism. 

His philosophy is Einstein’s, and he quotes approvingly 

the latter's dictum: * Religion without science is blind: 

science without religion is lame.’ But it is clear that 

Einstein's “Cosmic Religion” is a “beautiful emotion,” 

a kind of mystical wonder, that has littl in common 

with what is generally meant by the word * Religion.” 


SHEFFIELD CLARION RAMBLERS, 1950-51. Jubilee Issue. 
Published by G. H. B. Ward (Storth Lodge, Moor- 
woods Lane, Owler Bar, Sheffeld). 208 pp., including 
6 pp. Index, 8 Plates, and Map. 2s. 

Mr. G. H. B. Ward, a member of the R.P.A., has been 

Honorary Secretary and Editor of the Sheffield Clarion 

Ramblers tor titty years. The Jubilee Issue of the 

Club’s booklet gives details of the rambles arranged 

for 1950-51 and contains a great deal of interesting 

information about the Peak District which should prove 
very useful to visitors to Derbyshire. 


A SHort History oF Sex WorsuHip. By H. Cutner. 
Watts. xiv—222 pp., including 1 pp. Bibliography 
and 4 pp. Index. Cloth, Ss.; paper, 2s. 6d. 

After being out of print for some years, Mr. Cutner’s 
well-written book on Phallicism, in religion, is again 
available at a very modest price. A book of this nature 
cannot hope to avoid touching upon controversial 
issues, and the author, by having avoided extreme 
views either way, has made this the best possible intro- 
duction to a much debated subject. 


CHRISTIAN BeLieF. By Alec R. Vidler. S.C.M. Press. 
120 pp., including 2 pp. Index. 10s. 6d. 

This course of open lectures, delivered in the University 
ot Cambridge, constitutes a succinct and reasoned 
analysis of Christian belief. It is in no sense, blatant 
propaganda, and the printed version has the advantage 
of including an impressive list of references for each ot 
the seven lectures. While, disagreeing with much ot 
what Mr. Vidler has to say, it would be fruitless to 
deny that he has a clarity of exposition that many on 
both sides in the religious controversy might emulate 
if they are to avoid mere tub-thumping. 
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Correspondence 


LORD CHORLEY’S “SPEAKING FRANKLY” 
Most readers accept Rationalism for its value as a 
method of approach to problems of life and in par- 
ticular as a means of freeing the mind from the con- 
fusions of supernaturalism and superstition. Your 
columns, however, bear frequent witness to the sense. 
which is felt by many of its inadequacy as a philo- 
sophy of life and as an alternative to the supernatural 
beliefs it seeks to discredit. Lord Chorley’s article was 
a striking example of this feeling, and Mr. Gowans 
Whyte’s commentary thereon is an equally striking 
revelation of the narrowness and _ sterility of the 
* official’ Rationalist position. Religion” is 
admittedly an ambiguous expression because of its long 
association with supernatural conceptions, but Lord 
Chorley made it perfectly clear that he was using the 
unqualitied term in a purely humanist sense. It is 
therefore a confusion of issues and an unworthy 
rousing of prejudice to apply to this the “ schism, 
persecution, and endless procession of religious wars 
and conflicts,” which have arisen from the supernatural 
religions. He is equally disingenuous in talking about 
“attempting to establish a Rationalist orthodoxy,” 
which is a travesty of the Ethical religious position. 
Only in his last paragraph does Mr. Whyte show any 
appreciation of the real issue, although even then he 
states it in narrow and inaccurate terms. You cannot 
have an “ attitude” to the complex problems of life 
without a scale of values, and you cannot have a scale 
of values unless you accept some kind of ethics. If 
Mr. Whyte had said “* propagation of a_ mental 
method ” he would have been right, but he wouid have 
exposed the narrow limitations of his position and thus 
have admitted the strength of Lord Chorley’s criticism. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, express- 
ing the point of view of the younger generation and 
thinking his way to a constructive attitude to the 
problems of today, fastens attention on “ apathy ” 
and “ indifference *’ to religion as the real enemies. 
But he, too, fails to see that * objective thought,” to 
have any significance for human lite, or indeed to have 
any driving force, must have a moral purpose and 
standards and must arouse human interest and 
enthusiasm. 

This brings me to the editorial ** Notes and News ° 
and the title of this letter. You have found a happy 
expression for a wider outlook among Rationalists. 
It is necessary, however, to point out that not all the 
older generation stand for the old narrow view of the 
scope and responsibilities of the Rationalist and Ethical 
movements. With many old colleagues, after thirty 
years’ asscciation with those movements, | am whole- 
heartedly in favour of the frank acceptance. of the 
broader ethical conception of religion we _ call 
** Humanism,” which recalls the rational outlook of 
ancient culture while taking in the democratic and 
Socialist view of society which recent history has shown 
to be an essential condition for a fully developed human 
personality. If ‘* indifference * be the obstacle, it will 
be removed only by a positive constructive ideal which 
arouses enthusiasm and hope. Humanism, in the sense 
of a rational ethical religion, is Rationalism (the method) 
plus the moral ideal of man and society (the objective). 
There is no break in tradition, only the acceptance of 
a larger scope of action which history has put before us. 


Herts. J. Henry Lioyp. 


In the concluding paragraph of his letter to the April 
issue of the Literary Guide, Mr. Gowans Whyte. says: 
* Lord Chorley is not content with the propagation of 
a mental attitude. . . . Nevertheless the propagation 
of a mental attitude is the very core of Rationalism.” 
Granted; but what is the use of such a mental attitude 
if it is not applied to all our environment? 

Many so-called Rationalists apply the same mental 
attitude to religion that the irrationalist applies to 
Atheism, and neither of them can see anything but the 
worst in the other and the best in themselves. The 
words religion’ and atheism’ are to the respec- 
tive parties like a red rag to a bull, and both parties 
need to be more rational in the use of them. 

What humanity desperately needs is a_ rational, 
natural, pure, and universal religion with nothing 
supernatural or superstitious about it; and unless and 
until such a religion is established, supernaturalism and 
superstition, with all their attendant evils, will continue 
to hold sway. J. FAIRWEATHER. 

Chandlersford, Hants. 


WHILE there are several points in Lord Chorley’s 
latest letter to which I might fittingly reply, I feel that 
Guide readers have had enough of this particular duel. 
Lord Chorley believes that if some new kind of non- 
supernatural religion were formulated it would inspire 
an emotional movement which would have a wide 
appeal, especially among young people. Whether he is 
right or wrong must remain a matter of opinion until 
such a movement comes into being. 
Corsham, Wilts. A. Gowans WHYTE. 


LONDON FOR AMERICANS 


I aM glad your reviewer likes my book, but I wish he 
could have found space to mention that among the 
numerous illustrations are a portrait of Thomas Paine 
and a picture of his Lewes house; also pictures of South 
Place Chapel and Conway, Hall. I was pleased that 
my chapter on Paine, which first appeared in The 
American and Commonwealth Visitor, although it 
placed due emphasis on The Age of Reason, was not 
subjected to any editorial amendment. Wm. KeEnrT. 
Clapham, S.W. 4. 


WOMEN 


Mrs. Howe's indignation over Richard Curle’s book 
is entirely natural and understandable. So is women’s 
indignation in general over the way in which their men- 
folk have treated them. But surely as Rationalists we 
should be beyond this rather wearisome game of either 
extolling or else disparaging one sex or the other. This 
stale old sex-antagonism will get us nowhere; and since 
we all have in our make-up more than a little of the 
opposite sex, and since, furthermore, each man’s mother 
was a woman and each woman’s father was a man, 
how much is our sharp discrimination worth? Anyone 
who wanted to be nasty could say, and not without 
truth, that the aggressiveness of men is amply matched 
by the vanity and empty-headedness of women. Many 
who worked hard to get votes for women are dis- 
appointed that so little good use has been made of 
them. In very many ways women, now that they are 
‘** emancipated,” have done little to justify the high 
hopes held out for them. Perhaps their ‘* emancipa- 
tion ’’ has not been of the right sort—perhaps it is not 
nobler (it certainly is not healthier!) for women to sit 
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at office desks all day, getting more and more const- 
pated and anemic, than it was for them in the old days 
to marry and have children. 

But be that as it may, there is no more to be gained 
from cheap mud-slinging on either side. Women and 
men must learn to torget their differences, remember 
that they are both human beings, and decide to walk 
side by side along the path of life in peaceful co- 
operation. EVELYN BELCHAMBERS. 

Penarth, Glam. 


MR. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON’S HERESY 


Bacon has been trounced by Draper, Ingersoll, and 
other Rationalists, for his blunders and his follies, 
and by the orthodox for his errors in Latin in his 
Promus. His errors in natural history derive from 
Pliny, Ovid, Virgil, etc. Kuno Fischer wrote: * The 
want of ability to take an historical survey of the world 
is to be found alike in Bacon and Shakespeare.” 
Schlegel held Shakespeare’s anachronisms be 
committed purposely and deliberately. Dr. Abbott 
said that Bacon “* was eminently inattentive to details,” 
for, as Taine mentioned, Bacon * thought in the manner 
of artists and spoke in the manner of prophets and 
seers * (see Shakespeare ;: New Views for Old, by R. 
Eagle, p. 30). 

Bacon is highly certificated as poet and philosopher 
and especially marked out by Dr. Rawley, his chaplain 
and executor, for his divine ** beam of knowledge.” 
Bacon had a literary workshop, at Twickenham and 
Gorhambury, with Ben Jonson, T. Hobbes, R. Field, 
T. Phillips, and J. Florio, as helpers. His close friends 
included Sir T. Mathew, Sir J. Davies, and W. Camden. 
One can understand Ben Jonson’s equivocal language 
in the 1623 Folio and the masked drawing of * Shake- 
speare therein. 

1 commend to Mr. Robertson's attention (1) an 
inquiry into the authenticity of the * Shakespeare ” 
library, birthplace, bust, portrait, relics, and Ann 
Hathaway's cottage; (2) The Fictitious Shakespeare 
Exposed, by E. D. Johnson; and (3) Mr. E. D. John- 
son’s Quiz in Baconiana, Nos. 132 and 133 (1949). 

Strathtay, Perthshire. GeorGeE Ross. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ERRORS 


IN your March issue, under the heading ‘ Shakes- 
peare’s Errors,” appears: ‘“* Mr. Robertson credits the 
Stratford man with ‘a grammar school education *; 
but of this there is no evidence.” In a_ letter 
addressed by Shakespeare to ** Master William Benson, 
my much esteemed friend and darling of the Muses,” 
the poet writes: “‘ Richard Sadleir, whom you may 
remember our puny little school-fellow, says he shall 
never forget your saving him from Dick the tanner’s 
mastiff..”. It is clear, then, that William Shakespeare, 
William Benson, and Richard Sadleir—all of them 
Stratford boys—attended the same school. 

If that school was not at Stratford, where was it? 

ARTHUR FIELD 
(Author of Recent Shakespearian Discoveries). 
Southampton, 


WHO IS THE GOD OF CHRISTIANITY ? 


Ir is pleasing to find that my critic did not intend to 
misrepresent. But I am troubled by his learning. 
Why, he knows the original meaning of ‘* Yahwé,” 
which the scholars of the Encyclopedia Biblica admit 
freely that they do not know! What a pity that they 
did not go to Bury St. Edmund's! 
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He refers, in passing, .o “ Allah.” This term is 
related, not to Yahwé, but to Eloah, which, however, 
occurred more frequently in the plural, Elohim. 

May I suggest a problem to my learned critic? One. 
of the earliest allusions to Yahwé is in the inscription 
on “The Moabite Stone,” where King Mashe 
expresses himself in a manner that oddly recalls the 
O.T. ** Chemosh was angry with his house,” but the 
King, by his piety, recovered the favour of Chemosh, 
with the result that ‘I took the (sacred) vessels of 
Yahwé and dragged them before Chemosh.”” Though 
with the advantages of being king of a neighbour- 
nation, Mashe does not appear to find in Yahwé the 
metaphysical marvels which are found by my critic. 
Yahwé is, as is Chemosh, a national deity. Will my 
critic, accordingly, find out what is the underlying 
significance of Chemosh? 

Egypt : My critic assumes that I reject the dating of 
one of the two chief Egyptological schools. 1 should 
not presume to do any such thing. My drift was, 
surely, quiet clear—viz., that no reliable one can be 
extracted from ancient Egypt. 


Bangor. EDWARD GREENLY. 


“SCIENCE WITHOUT EVOLUTION” 


As a member of the R.P.A., I have just been reading 
the paragraph headed “* Science Without Evolution ” 
in the May issue of The Literary Guide. 1 hasten to 
assure ‘‘ Protonius ** that school science courses, par- 
ticularly, of course, biology courses and the biological 
parts of general science courses, do try to convey the 
idea of evolution. We do so explicitly at appropriate 
points in our courses, and even elsewhere the idea 
1s implicit. The Evolution Protest Movement has even 
felt it necessary to protest against the prominence 
which is given to evolution in school courses! They 
say we mislead the young by suggesting that evolution 
is a fact instead of, as they would say, an unproved 
theory! As for evolution in the inanimate realm, 
that idea comes in when astronomical or geological 
topics are being treated, 
HuGH P. RAMAGE, 
Chairman, Science Masters’ Association. 
Holt, Norfolk. 
ANIMISM 
Mrs. Freep writes of * the belief which is still current 
among primitive peoples today, that every material 
object possesses—or is possessed by—a spirit.”” So far 
as is known, no human being has ever held this beliet. 
There may be a corn spirit, which takes refuge in the 
last sheaf, but not a spirit in every ear. There may be 
a spirit in a stone of remarkable shape, but not in every 
pebble on the beach. Tylorian animism is a meta- 
physical generalization, and as such beyond the range 
of the illiterate. RAGLAN. 
Monmouthshire. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 
IN a review of a book entitled In My Mind's Eye, by 
Frederick Marion, in the April Guide, we are told that 
“those unfamiliar with the progress of research in the 
field of parapsychology are reluctant to accept the 
claims of those who appear to possess paranormal 
powers.”” In an article on “ Psychical Research ” in 
the New Universal Encyclopedia we, read: “ Recent 
experiments have also provided evidence for clairvoy- 
ance—i.e., direct supernormal apprehension of facts 
without the intervention of another mind—and 
precognition.”” 
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All this seems very convincing. But I feel it is not 
really as convincing as it seems. Direct supernormal 
apprehension of tacts and precognition have been 
desired by man for more than 4,000 years. Yet he 
has never been able conclusively to prove that he has, 
or had, such powers. 

If some people have psychical powers I should have 
thought that no “* controlled experiments ** would be. 
necessary to prove the, fact, seeing that the possessors 
of these powers should be able, if they wished, to 
convince the world of their supernormality by each 
correctly predicting the result of every one of those 
events on whose issues millions of money are wagered 
annually. ARTHUR CHARLES. 

Bury St. Edmund's. 


THE VERSAILLES * MIRACLE” 


READERS may have noticed that Dr. C. E. M. Joad, 
in a recent article in the Leader, has again given his 
support to the validity of the claims made in An 
Adventure to the occurrence. of a miracle at Versailles 
in the year 1901. It will be recalled that in the above 
book, published in 1911, two middle-aged  spinsters 
of some scholastic standing set out elaborate “ proofs ” 
in support of a phenomenon in the year 1901, in which 
they claimed they had stepped back into the past and 
seen, among other things, Marie Antoinette seated on 
the terrace at the Trianon. 

In the year 1937 I published the results of research 
on the site of the alleged miracle and among the many 
documents left by the authors of An Adventure, in 
the form of a book entitled The Mystery of Versailles, 
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rationalize, and a degree of credulity which in women 
of their education was almost past belief. In the 
opinion of The Times and other journals commenting 
thereon, in addition to that of the late Harry Price, 
there could be no doubt whatsoever that nothing 
further was left to explain. Yet, all these years later, 
we have Dr. Joad once again toying with the possi- 
bility that something strange must have happened at 
the trianon in 1901. He was clearly unable to ignore 
my book of 1937, but dismisses it as ** some- 
thing he had read in the ‘thirties,’ the gist 
of which he had now forgotten, Curious this, 
since not only did he read my book The Mystery of 
Versailles, but reviewed it at some length in the New 
Statesman, and must have known perfectly well the 
methods | used in breaking down the preposterous 
claims of the deluded authors of An Adventure, But, 
as Harry Price often said, “ readers always prefer the 
bunk to the debunk *—perhaps a wise comment for 
a journalist to keep in mind, 

Harry Price, in his foreword to my book, completely 
endorsed my findings after himself having made a 
short but inconclusive investigation at Versailles, with 
Dr. Joad, not long after An Adventure was published, 

Anyone reading the two books alongside each other, 
checking each of the seventy-odd points for and against 
the evidence for the phenomenon, can come to only 
one conclusion. An Adventure throws no light what- 
soever on precognition, prevision, the oddity of the 
nature of time, nor any other occult phenomena. It 
may possibly some day become a classic in the field 
of psychology, with special relation to those aberra- 
tions encountered middle-aged spinsters of 


in which | showed, step by step, how these enterprising . 
ladies had suffered from self-deception, a tendency to 


undoubted sincerity. J. R. SrurGe WHITING. 
Reading. 


CHARLES 


A REPRINT OF 


DARWIN 


THE FIRST BDIition OF 


ON THE 


ORIGIN OF SPECIES 


In view of the continued conflict over the interpretation of 
“ Darwinism,” the reproduction—for the first time—of this epoch- 
making book as it was originally written (except for amended 
punctuation) will be welcomed by students of Evolution—laymen 
and scientists alike. Dr. C. D. Darlington, F.R.S., says in his 
Introduction: “It is an essay in scientific inquiry, applied freely, 
unrelentingly, and without fear of any master, that will remain 
to refresh and inspire succeeding generations of men.” 


155. net (inland postage 8d.) 
C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
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YOU— 
and the R.P.A. 


If you have an intelligent interest in 
the world about you, and particularly 
in the study of science, religion, philo- 
sophy, and sociology, the Rationalist 
Press Association offers you member- 
ship. = You will receive books up to 
the full value of your subscription, 
enjoy access to a splendid library, and 
share the excitement of an intellectual 
vanguard. 


SPECIAL 10/6 OFFER 
FOR NEW MEMBERS 


The Literary Guide and Rationalist 
Review 
(monthly, for one year). 

The Rationalist Annual for 1950 
Contributors include Sir Arthur 
Keith, G. D. H. Cole, Gilbert 
Murray, J. B. S. Haldane, Maurice 
Burton, Raymond Firth. 

The Story of the R.P.A. 
By A. Gowans Whyte. 
illus.) 

Twelve Thinker’s Forum Booklets 

Report of the Third Annual Con- 

ference of the R.P.A. 


(Cloth, 


| 
* SEND IN THIS FORM NOW * 


To The Secretary, 

Rationalist Press Association Ltd., 
4, 5 & 6 Johnson's Court, 

Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


In response to your announcement in The 
Literary Guide, | desire to become a member 
of the R.P.A. Ltd. and enclose herewith tos. 6d 
entitling me to membership until the end of 
1950 and literature as offered. 


I agree to abide by the rules and regulations 
of the Association as set forth in the Memor- 
andum and Articles of Association.* 


Block letters please) 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


e on request. 


‘IT know of no book which 
can rival this in the number and 
in the importance of the discoveries 
concerned.” —Eugenics Review. 


FINDING 
THE 
MISSING LINK 


By 
ROBERT BROOM 


‘* A veteran paleontologist who has 
gained great distinction This 
book is essentially an account of 
Dr. Broom’s own excavations... No 
palzontologist can doubt the out- 
standing importance of his discoveries 
in South Africa.’’ 

—W. Le Gros CLark, 
in British Medical Journal. 


“He is one of the rather few living 
scientists whom I would unhesitatingly 
describe as a men of genius, using the 
word as I would use it of Shaw, 
Beethoven, or Titian... This work 
gained him a world-wide reputation.” 

—J. 8. S. 
in Daily Worker. 


thrilling account . 
finds.” 


.. Valuable 


— Lancet. 


“This book could hardly have 
been bettered. Compact, readable, well 
printed and illustrated, it represents 
popular science at its best, and in these 
days of rising costs reflects great credit 
on the publishers.”’ 

— Freethinker. 


6s. net. 
(by post 6s. 4d.) 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates : Personal, 28. ; 3s. ber line nine 
words 


8. 
should be add to" The Literary Guide, 


nd 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALEXANDER technique. Instruction by qualified Eg qs 
years’ experience) in the method de: scribed by Mr. Matthias 
Alexander in his book The Use of the Self. —Apply ae oy 
3/B Albert Court, 8.W.7 (behind Albest Hall). Kensington 3 


YOUTH leader (male), completing course ‘in Scotland, will be 
available in July to take up position with club in London or the 
Home Counties.—Box No. 191. 


TYPEWRITING.—An R.P.A. member would be pleased to 
undertake copying of any description. Work executed neatly and 
promptly. Terms moderate.—Apply F.P., 53 Oxford Road, 
Carshalton Beeches, Surrey. 

MODELLER and Seulptes ss willing to undertake any special 
commissions, large or small, at modest terms. No wish to make a 
fortune ; only live. Inquiries invited.—Box No. 1 


BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE 


BOUND volumes of The Literary Guide for 1944, 1945, 1947, 1948. 
and 1949 are now available, — 15s. per annual vol. (inland 
poems 6d.). Also bound Vol. Ll of Thinker’s Digest, 1945-7, price 
17s. 6d. (inland postage 6d.).—Watts and Co. 


IF it’s in print we can supply it. Save time, trouble, and temper 
simply by sending a note yt “wy book-wants to the Watts Direct 
Book Supply Service, 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


WANTED.—Home Life with Herbert Spencer, by The Two (Arrow- 
smith, 1907).—Box No. 198. 


WANTED.—F. J. Gould’s Children’s Book of Moral Lessons, 


Series I and IJ; and Tales of the Hartz Mountains (author un- 
known).—Box No. 199. 


WANTED.—Books by E. Cobham Brewer , a Julian”); Guide to 
Everyday Knowledge (published 1864); Rules for English Spelling 
Yaak Guide to English Composition (1883); Dictionary of 

Miracles : Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic (1884).—Box No. 200. 


HOLIDAYS 


MEET other young thinkers.—Paying guests received in private 
house, New Forest. Bathing, sunbathing, tennis, etc. You 
humanitarian psychologist and wife offer special terms _ under- 
thirties. —Correspondence BCM/FAITH, London, W. 


HOLID AYSi in country house with extensive grounds, 8 miles from 
sea, interesting excursions. Farm produce, English and con- 
tinental cooking, special diets if wanted. From 4 gns.—Cossington 


House, Guest House, Nr. Bridgwater, Somerset (under new 
ow nership). 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp 
Rev Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.! 


RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND 


(To befriend Rationalists, especially those who have served the 
Rationalist Movement) 


UNDER the direction of F. C. C. WATTS (Chairman and 
Treasurer), Miss M. WATTS, Miss C. KERR, A. G. WHYTE, and 
Mrs. G. M. DIXON (Seeretary). ; 

Donations, or applications for assistance, should be addressed 
to the Secre' tary at Nos. 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. A Balance Sheet is sent to each ‘Donor, and a 
copy will be — to anyone on request. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL soc IETY. Conway - Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meetings, 11 a.m. Admission 
free. June 4—S. K, Ri itcliffe: Creative Citizenship.” 
June 11—Hamilton Fyfe: “ The Unsolved Mystery of Mar.’ 
June 18 — Archibald Robertson, M.A.: ‘ Humanism aaa 
Theism.” June 25—Joseph McCabe: “The Inspiration of 
Sacred Music.” 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 


SEX WORSHIP 
H. CUTNER 
Much previously inaccessible infor- 
mation is here gathered together with 
the whole historical record of one of 
the strangest and most fascinating of 
all superstitions. 
New Impression 


Cloth, 5s. net, by post 5s. 4d. 
Paper cover, 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. 9d. 


THE MAN VERSUS 
THE STATE 


HERBERT SPENCER 


A classic statement of the case for in- 
dividual liberty—a theme revived in 
acute form by the present struggle 
between democratic and totalitarian 
systems. 

Thinker’s Library, 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. 9d. 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 


Can Materialism 


Explain Mind ? 
By G. H. TAYLOR 


In this book by Mr. G. H. Taylor the 
reader will find a thorough and well docu- 
mented consideration of the important 
question of the relationship of mind and 
matter; a question which still arouses the 
keenest controversy in both religious and 
scientific circles. Mr. Taylor, however, 
avoids the purely speculative and sometimes 
acrimonious methods of dealing with the 
question, and prefers the more reliable 
method of experience and analysis. His con- 
clusions will not be acceptable to all; but his 
forthright and logical approach must com- 
mand admiration and respect, and the book 
must be regarded as an important contribu- 
tion to the subject. 


The Sunbeam Press 


SUNBEAM HOUSE 


174 Manchester Road, Bradford 
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